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V005E FALSE TEETH? 



The makers of POUDCIIT offer you 
Double Your Money Back unless this ^ m 

POLIGRIP 




Many tried powders, 
found they failed! 

Read what they say 
ahoat this new way: 

“For ten years my teeth wouldn’t stay 
tight for more than two hours a day. 1 
tried powders, but nothing worked till 
your new cream. Poli-Grip, came along.” 
Mrs. T. W., Medfield. Mass. 
“I like the cool taste of Poli-Grip and 
the smooth way it holds my teeth. It is 
easy to apply and holds tight for so long.” 
Mrs. L. W. N.. Ottumwa, Iowa 
‘T found your new cream, Poli-Grip, very 
pleasant and mild-tasting and it held my 
loose plates very tight, longer than any- 
thing I’ve tried.” 

Mrs. H. D. M., Beadentown, Florida 
"I like the wonderful holding strength 
of your new cream better than anything 
I’ve ever used. I like Poli-Grip’s refresh- 



"I definitely prefer Poli-Grip to other 
pcodv'-ts I’ve tried. It holds my plate 
t^tei feels cotafortable longer. Poli- 
Grip is cooiing, soothing, never gritty.” 
Mrs. K. L., Los Angeles, Calif. 






Double Your Money Back Unless it Gives You 

MORE COMFORT, MORE SECURITY 

THAN YOU EVER HAD BEFORE 

Yes, the people who make Polident, the world’s largest 
selling denture cleanser, are standing right behind their 
new adhesive cream, Poli-Grip, with an ironclad guaran- 
tee. Y ou get double your money back, if Poli-Grip doesn’t 
hold your plates tighter, longer than anything you’ve ever 
tried. 

And that’s not all. See if you don’t find that Poli-Grip 
does all these wonderful things for you, too: 

1. . . . form a cushion between your plate and gums to 
eliminate the friction that makes gums sore and raw. 

2. . . . hold shallow lowers, despite lack of suction. 

3. . . . seal the edges of plates so food particles can’t get 
underneath to cause irritation. 

4. . . . enable you to eat hard-to-chew foods in comfort, 
like steak, apples, celery, even com-on-the-cob. 

5. . . . give you full confidence to laugh, talk, sing without 
fear of embarrassment due to slipping plates. 

6. hold plates tight even during strenuous 
sessions of coughing or sneezing. 

Won’t life be wonderful with all these tor- 
ments behind you? Be sure to be among the 
first to learn the glorious comfort of holding 
loose false teeth tight and snug with Poli- 
Grip! Buy a tube at your drugstore as soon 
as possible. 
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No one goes into a job perfectly 
prepared. Sooner or later the *Veak spots" 
are bound to show up. And when 
they do, the successful man is quick to 
recognize them, quick to fill the gaps. 

International Correspondence Schools 
can help you get whatever training you may need* 

You have some 400 famous, spare-time 

I.C.S. Courses to choose from. Or, if you wish, 

brief **refresher” courses, advanced lessons, 

or special instruction combining one or more specific 

business or technical subjects can be tailored to 

fit your needs. The coupon below brings full information 

without obligation. Mark and mail it today! 
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A FULL LENGTH NOVEL 

TWICE IN TIME 

by MANLY WADE WELLMAN 

A modem young man steps back into the wonder and magic 
of the Italian Renaissance — there to carve for himself 
a great career that will live on for centurtes to come! lU 

TWO LONG COMPLETE NOVELETS 

THE GHESSBOADD OF MAR!li , , bn Eando Sindtr 98 

Professor Thode thought he stumbled on something nevTin 
his psycho-phone — only to discover it was oW stuff to 
the beings who actually held Earth under their control 

THE ALIEN INTELLIGENCE . . b; jack Williainsoii 114 

While seeking a missing scientist in the depths of the 
Australian desert, young Winfield Fowler wanders into a 

lost world where past and future create a terror reign 

SHORT STORIES 

TURNABOUT byWiilGailk 6 

A short short story of a fantastic adventure in ^)ace 

THE LOST HOUR .... by Aluaader Samalman 95 

The scientist sabd the loss of an hour would mean little 
Also See "Of Space and Time" an editorial on Page 9 
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Turnabout 

A Short Short Story 

By WILL GARTH 

F ive of the men in the great room sat 
quietly, staring apprehensively at the 
metal cylinder resting on the chromium 
table. The sixth man, old Harvey Harris, 
stood by tlie window, his eyes shut, thought- 
ful. 

Lean, gjay-haired Dr. Samuels broke the 
silence. “Gentlemen.” he began, his tones 
crisp, “it has been two weeks since the dis- 
appearance of our colleague, Hugo Stone. 
Stone is the world’s greatest expert on 
atomics and it is a certainty that without 
him we can never complete our machine for 
delving to the center of the Earth. And 
Aey’re asking a million dollars in radium 
for his release — radium which we have but 
which w'e need to drive our Borer !" 

As Dr. Samuels went on, discussing the 
kidnaping. Harvey Harris scowled somber- 
ly. Suppose it were he who had disap- 
peared. Would his associates he as gravely 
concerned? He wondered, frowned. He was 
only a mathematician and could easily be 
replaced. He knew why he had been allowed 
to work with the combine. They were sorry 
for him. Five years ago a laboratory ex- 
plosion had almost killed him. They had let 
him .stay on, sympathetic. But rarely had 
they given him any work. 

Harris shrugged his frail frame. Yes, if 
he had disappeared, the only one who would 
miss him would he his faithful assistant, 
Connors. Understanding Connors, who took 
all his dictation, even read aloud to him 
about the wonders of the heavens. For 
astronomy was Harris’ hobby. 

Samuels was still speaking. “This cyl- 
inder landed on Earth yesterday, its con- 
tents a strip of movie film \\hich proves 
that the efforts of the Interplanetary Po- 
lice are in vain . . . that Stone is captive 
on a space ship past Saturn. How the kid- 
napers were able to get out that in two 
weeks, I don’t know. Pursuit is hopeless 
for it would take our fastest ship about a 
month to reach that vicinity. It's bad news, 
just when we had a tip that Stone was be- 
ing held captive on Earth’s Moon I” 




As Dr. Samuels motioned to an attend- 
ant, the lights dimmed and a movie pro- 
jector snapped on, its image cast on the 
great white walls. First the men saw Earth 
receding in space. Then the familiar firma- 
ment. 

From the sound-track came the kid- 
naper’s voice, his tones disguised. 

■‘We’re nearing Saturn . . .. You can see, 
by the relative position of Jupiter as seen 
from Titan, one of Saturn’s moons, that 
we have your man somewhere around 
here.” Then came a close-up of Stone, his 
features imploring. 

“That’s right,” cried Samuels. “You can 
see several of Saturn's moons sweeping 
past to the right, like metal balls to a mag- 
net. Rhea, Tethys, Hyperion, Phoebe — did 
you see them all scoot by? Stone is out 
there all right and we’d better pay up!” 

But Harvey Harris interrupted. “I 
wouldn’t advise doing so, Samuels,” he said 
quietly. “The Police are probably right and 
I wager they’ll find Stone on our own 
Moon. Examine that movie film closely and 
you'll di.scover it’s a clever fake, manufac- 
tured with miniature models. Those pictures 
were never taken in space!” 

“What? Didn't we see the moons — ” 

“Yes,” continued old Harris. “But the 
kidnapers made one mistake. You said you 
saw all the moons speeding in one direction 
past Titan. But any astronomer will tell 
you that nine of Saturn’s moons revolve 
one way — normally. But the tenth — Phoebe 
— revolves in retrograde transit in the op- 
posite direction from the others. Our kid- 
napers forgot that simple little fact!” Say- 
ing so Harris reached for the door. He 
smiled wistfully to himself. Old. wa.s he ? 
U.seless? Thank God he knew his astron- 
omy. 

Dr. Samuels turned to the other mem- 
bers of his staff. “Ironic, men. isn't it,’' he 
said slowly, "that we who have eyes didn't 
see what Harris — blind since that explosion 
— realized in a moment. Maybe weVe been 
blind for five y^rs . . .” 



Oopift'i^hi, J938. by Better Publications, Ino,, and originally published 
i?i March, 19S9, Startling Stories 
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The Mechanism of^Mind 



WHY YOU ARE AS YOU ARE 



and What l^ou (2an "Po -flhout S)ti 



D id you ever stop to think why you do 
the things you do? Have you often— 
when alone— censored yourself for impul- 
sive urges, for things said or done that did 
not truly represent yout teal thoughtSf 
and which placed you at a disadvantage? 
Most persons are creatures of sensa- 
tion— they react to instinctive, impelling 
influences which surge up within them and* 
which they do not understand— or know 
how to control. Just as simple living 
things involuntarily withdraw from irri- 
tations, so likewise thousands of men and 
women are content to be motivated by 
their undirected thoughts which haphaz- 
ardly rise up in their consciousness. Today 
you must sell yourself to others — bring 
forth your best abilities, manifest your 
personalty, if you wish to hold a position. 



make friends, or impress others with your 
capabilities. You must learn how to ^aw 
upon your latent talents and powers, not 
be bent like a reed in the wind. There are 
simple, nature laws and principles which— 
if you imderstand them — make all this 
possible. 

For Centuries the Roslcrucians (not a religious or- 
ganization), a worldwide movement of men and 
women devoted to the study of life and its hidden 
processes, have shown thousands how to probe these 
mysteries of self. Renowned philosophers and scien- 
tists have been Roeicrucians^today men and wo- 
men in every walk of life owe their confidence and 
ability to solve personal problems to the Rosicrucian 
private, sensible method of self-development. Send 
today for a copy of the book, “The Mastery of Life,*' 
which will be sent to you without obligation. It will 
tell you of the Rosicrucians and what they can 
cfo for you. Address: Scribe Y. B. J. 



(THE BOSICRUCIANS (AMORC), SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA, U. S. A. 
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OF SPACE AND TIME 

T hree husky and very choice stories fill 
up the bulk of our annual anthology for 
1951 — and come close to blanketing the 
entire field of science fiction. One of them— 
our novel— TWICE IN TIME by Manly 
Wade Wellman, is as its title reveals, a tale 
of time-travel. Jack Williamson’s short novel, 
THE ALIEN INTELLIGENCE, is a lost- 
world epic — while Eando Binder’s novelet, 
THE CHESSMEN OF MARS, is a saga of 
space-travel. 

Time travel — lost world — space travel — ^these are the very 
warp and woof of w'hich science fiction is manufactured. And 
each is cut out of toploom fabric and woven cunningly and with 
great style. Mr. Wellman’s novel, along with its fine science 
fiction offering, gives the reader a further bonus in the form of a 
vivid and learned picture of one of the most exciting eras in the 
human past — ^the Italian Renaissance. 

Mr. Williamson had his imagination turned on full blast when 
he composed THE ALIEN INTELLIGENCE— and the result 
is a high-tension story whose color and clarity of description and 
action make it horrifyingly real. And the Binders plotted their 
novelet with all of the shrewdness and talent that kept them for 
so many years up near the top of the science fiction totem pole. 

Rather than run a miscellany of shorter stories of varying 
quality we have decided to publish these three longer stories 
unabridged, as they are just about the best in their particular 
fields of science fiction. WONDER STORY ANNUAL, we are 
glad to say, is ready to take its proper place, where quality is con- 
cerned, in line with its three older companions, THRILLING 
WONDER STORIES, STARTLING STORIES and FAN- 
TASTIC STORY MAGAZINE. 

We wish you good reading in all of them. 

—THE EDITOR 
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FOREWORD 

T he document herewith given 
publication was placed in the 
hands of the editors in 1939. 
Whether or not it explains satisfac- 
torily the strange disappearance of 
Leo Thrasher near Florence, Italy, in 
the spring of 1938, we do not pretend 
to decide. 

The manuscript came to America 
in the luggage of Father David Sut- 
ton, an American priest, at the time 
of the recent outbreak of war in 
Europe. Father Sutton was in Rome 
at the time and elected to remain, in 

Copyright, 1940, by Better Pitblicationa, 
Inc., and originally published in the May, 
1940, issue of Startling Stories 
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Jhn ^haJUsngs o§ 
Jum Jjuwsd 

T ime travel stories 
are probably as 
old as science fic- 
tion itself — which 
means they go back 
approximately to the 
ark. In their more 
primitive forms the 
protagonist or hero is 
usually sent into the 
future, there to fore- 
tell what lies ahead, 
both for himself and the reader. 

The desire to know whether war will or . 
will not come next week, whether that 
nag will cop the sixth at Hialeah or what 
Amalgamated Zinc is going to do on the 
market is a human universal. 

However, in its more sophisticated pat- 
tern the time-travel tale usually denies 
such acquisitive yearnings by moving into 
the far more intricate and exciting pattern 
of the past. Here a number of questions 
must be faced and answered which give 
pause to all but the ablest of story 
weavers. 

For instance, if the past has hap[jened. 
how can its pattern be changed w'ithout 
alteration of past and present alike? What 
occurs when a time-traveler encounters 
his younger self or his parents and an- 
cestors? And, lastly, if any persons have 
traveled from the future into our his- 
torical pa.st — why don’t we know about 
it? 

In one way or another — always cred- 
ibly, always with that apparent easy fluid- 
ity which is the invariable sign of the fine 
professional — Mr. Wellman meets all the 
above challenges in what is, to us. just 
about the most stirring story of its type we 
have ever read — TWTCE IN TIME! This 
is one story of time-travel that, instead of 
being limited by its gadgetry, achieves 
the full-bodied richness of the Renaissance 
itself. — The Editor. 




hope of helping war sufferers if his 
aid should be needed. But since Italy 
remained neutral, he sent back most 
of his luggage to America by a 
friend. 

Later he sent an urgent letter, ask- 
ing that this manuscript be exam- 
ined and published if possible. It 
came, Father Sutton said, from the 
strongroom of an immemorial theo- 
logical library in Florence and was 
in the original casket that had ap- 
parently contained it for a long 
period of time. 

The priest’s friend brought 'Us 
both Father Sutton’s letter and the 
casket with the manuscript. This 
casket is of tarnished silver, elabo- 
rately worked in the Renaissance 
manner. A plate on the lid bears 
this legend, in Italian, French and 
Latin : 

Let no man open or dispose of this 
casket, on peril of his soul, before the 
year 1939. 

Father Sutton’s New York friends 
insist that if he actually wrote the 
letter and sent the casket they may 
be taken at face value. If it is a hoax 
perpetrated in his name it is both 
elaborate and senseless. In any case 
it is worth the study of those who 
love the curious. 

Therefore, while neither arfirming 
nor denying the truth of what ap- 
pears, herewith is given in full the 
purported statement of the vanished 
Leo Thrasher. 



CHAPTER I 

Tomasulo’s Inn 



T his story, as unvarnished as I 
can make it, must begin where my 
twentieth-century life ends in the 
sitting room of the suite taken by 
George Astley and myself at Toma- 
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sulo’s inn, on a hill above the Arno. 
It is the clearest of all my clouded 
memories of that time. April was 
the month, still chilly for Tuscany, 
and we had a charcoal fire in the 
grate. I knelt among my dismantled 
machinery, before the charcoal fire, 
testing the connections here and 
there. 

“So that’s your time-traveler, 
Thrasher?” said Astley. “Like the 
one H. G. Wells wrote about?” 

“Not in the least like the one H. G. 
Wells wrote about,” I said spiritedly 
and not perhaps without a certain 
resentful pride. “He described a 
sort of century-hurdling mechanical 
horse. In its saddle you rode for- 
ward into the Judgment Day or 
back to the beginning. This thing 
of mine will work but as a reflectgr*.” 

I PEERED into the great cylindri- 
cal housing that held my lens, a 
carefully polished crystal of alum 
more than two feet in diameter. I 
smiled with satisfaction. 

“It won’t carry me into time,” I 
assured. “It’ll throw me.” 

George leaned back in the easy 
chair that was too small for him. 
‘T don’t understand, Leo,” he con- 
fessed. “Tell me about it.” 

“All right — if I must,” I said. I 
had told him so often before. It 
was a bore to have to repeat what a 
man seemed incapable of under- 
standing. “The operation is com- 
parable to that of a burning-glass,” 
I explained patiently, “which in- 
volves a point of light and transfers 
its powers through space to another 
position. Here” — I waved toward 
the mass of mechanism — “is a de- 
vice that will involve an object and 
transfer or rather relate it to an- 
other epoch in time.” 

“Pve tried to read Einstein at 
least enough to think of time as an 
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extra dimension,” ventured Astley. 
“But still 1 don't follow your rea- 
soning. You can’t exist in two places 
at once. That’s impossible on the 
face of it. Yet from what I gather 
you can exist, you have existed, 
in two separate and distinct times. 
For instance, you’re a grown man 
now but when you were a baby — ” 
“That’s the fourth dimension of 
it,” I broke in. “The baby Leo 
Thrasher was, in a way, only the 
original tip of the fourth-di- 
mensional me. At ten I was a cross- 
section. Now I’m another, six feet 
tall, eighteen inches wide, eight 
inches thick — and quite some more 
years deep.” I began to tinker with 
my lights. “Do you see now?” 

“A little.” Astley had produced 
his oldest and most odorous pipe. 
“You mean that this present mani- 
festation of you is a single corridor- 
like ol)ject, reaching in time from the 
place of your birth — Chicago, wasn’t 
it? — ^to here in Florence.” 

“That’s something of the truth,” 
I granted, my head deep in the great 
box-like container that housed the 
electrical part of the machine. “I 
exist, therefore, only once in time. 
But suppose this me is taken com- 
pletely out of twentieth century 
existence— -dematerialized, recreated 
in another epoch. That makes twice 
in time, doesn’t it?” 

A S I had many times before, I 
thrilled to the poj^ibility. It 
was my father’s fault, all this labor 
and dream. I had wanted to study 
art, had wanted to be a painter, 
and he had wanted me to be an engi- 
neer. But he could not direct my 
imagination. At the schools he se- 
lected I found the wheels and belts 
and motors all singing to me a song 
both weird and compelling. The 
Machine Age was not enough of a 
barrier to me. 

I demanded of it other wonders — 
miracles. 

‘T’ve read Dunne’s theory of cor- 
ridors in time,” Astley was musing. 



“And once I saw a play about them 
— by J. B. Priestly, wasn’t it? 
What’s your reaction to that stuff?” 

“That’s one of the things I hope 
to find out about,” I told him. “Of 
course, I think that there's only the 
one corridor and I’m going to travel 
down it — or duck out at one point, 
I mean, and re-enter farther along. 
What I’d like to do would be to re- 
appear in Florence of another age, 
Florence of the Renaissance.” 

Astley nodded. He preferred the 
French Gothic period because of the 
swords and the ballads but he un- 
derstood my enthusiasm for Renais- 
sance Italy — to me, the age and 
home of the greatest painters, poets, 
philosophers of all times. 

“Then what,” he encouraged me, 
gajjiing interest. 

“I’ll paint a picture — a good one, 
I hope. A picture that will properly 
grace a chapel or church or gallery, 
a picture that will be kept for four 
centuries or more. Preferably it 
will be a mural that cannot be 
plundered or destroyed without tear- 
ing down a whole important build- 
ing. When it’s finished, I’ll come 
back to this time, to this hour al- 
most. Of course. I’ll have to build 
myself a new time-reflector where 
I am, because it will be impossible 
to take this one with me.” 

“And we'll go together to the 
chapel or church or gallery and look 
at your work of art?” asked Astley. 
He lighted his pipe. “It will be your 
footprint in the sands of another 
time. Isn’t that what you mean?” 

“Exactly. Evidence that I’ve been 
twice in time.” I sighed with a feel- 
ing of rapture, because for a 
moment I fancied the adventure al- 
ready accomplished. “If I’m not 
able to do a picture,” I told him, 
“I'll make my mark — initials or a 
cross. Cut it in the plinth of a 
statue, scratch it on the boards at 
the back of the Mona Lisa or other 
paintings that I know will survive. 
It will be almost as good a proof.” 
I smiled. “However, I daresay 
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they’ll let me paint. I have a gift 
that way.” 

“Perhaps because you’re left- 
handed.” Astley smiled at me 
through the blue smoke. “But one 
thing — in Renaissance Italy, won’t 
your height and buttery hair be out 
of place?” 

“Not among Fifteenth-Century 
Tuscans,” I said confidently. “There 
were many with yellow hair and 
blue eyes. Look at the old Floren- 
tine portraits in any art gallery. 
Look at the streets of Florence to- 
day. Not all of those big tawny 
people are foreigners.” 

As I talked I was reassembling 
ray machinery that we had brought 
with great care from my native 
America to this spot that I had 
long since chosen as the obvious 
place for my experiment. The ap- 
paratus took shape under my hands. 
The open framework, six feet high, 
as many feet long and a yard wide, 
was of metal rods, painstakingly 
milled to micrometric proportion in 
Germany. 

At one end, on a succession of 
racks, was arranged my ray-^nera- 
tor, with its light bulbs, specially 
made with vanadium filaments in 
America. My camera-like device 
which concentrated the time-reflec- 
tion power had been assembled from 
parts made by English, German and 
Swiss experts. And then there was 
the lens of alum with its housing, 
as big and heavy as a piece of 
water-main, which I now lifted care- 
fully and clamped into place at the 
front of the camera. 

Astley stared, and drew on his 
pipe. It was plain enough that he 
looked tolerantly on all my labor as 
well as my talk, and that he be- 
lieved the whole experiment was 
something of which I would quickly 
tire. However, he had been com- 
plaisant enough about coming with 
me and lending what aid he could 
to my secret experiment. 

“That business you're setting up 
there looks like the kind of thing 
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science fictionists write about,” he 
said. 

“It’s exactly the kind of thing 
they write about,” I assured him. 
“As a matter of fact, science fiction 
has given me plenty of inspira- 
tion and more than a little infor- 
mation while I've been making it. 
But this is practical and material, 
Astley, not imaginary.” 

He had not long to wait to witness 
the truth of that, though his phleg- 
matic nature could never have un- 
derstood the tenseness that was- mak- 
ing my nerves taut as a spring trap. 
I knew, however, that nerve strain 
was to be expected, for I was near- 
ing the actuality of the experiment 
to which I had long given my heart 
and soul. I said nothing more be- 
cause now, within the tick of 
seconds, I would know whether my 
dream could be reality or if, in fact, 
that all I had toiled and anguished 
for — was but a dream! 

T AM not sure — how could I be cer- 

tain? — whether my hands were 
steady when the great moment came. 
I know vaguely that my hands did 
reach out — 

I pressed a switch. At the other 
end of the framework there sprang 
into view a paper-thin sheet of 
misty vapor, like a piece of fabric 
stretched between the rectangle of 
rods. I could be excused for the 
theatricality of my gesture. 

“Behold the curtain!” I said. 
“When I concentrate my rays upon 
it, all is ready. I need only walk 
through.” I stepped back. “Five 
minutes for it to warm up and I’m 
off into the past.” 

I began to take off my clothes, 
folding them carefully — ^the tweed 
suit, the necktie of wine-colored 
silk. “I can be reflected through 
time,” I said with a touch of whimsi- 
cality, “but my new clothes must 
stay here.” And more seriously, “I 
can’t count on molecules to approxi- 
mate them at the other end of the 
business.” 
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“You can’t count on molecules to 
approximate your body either,” 
challenged Astley. 

I knew that he was not as stolid as 
he was trying to appear, for his 
pipe had gone out and he was filling 
it and I could see that his hands 
shook a trifle. He was beginning to 
wonder whether to take me seriously 
or not. Unima^native Astley! 

“All my diggings into old records 
at the Biblioteca Nazionale, over in 
town, have been to find those needed 
molecules,” I told him. “Look at 
those notes on the table beside you.” 

He turned in. his big armchair — 
it was none too big for him at that 
— and picked up the jumble of 
papers that lay there. “You've 
written a date at the top of this 
one,’* he said as he shuffled them. 
“ ‘April thirtieth, Fourteen-seven- 
ty.’ And below it you’ve jotted 
down something I don't follow — 
‘Mithraic ceremony — rain prayer — 
ox on altai*.’ ” 

“WTiich sums up everything,” I 
said, pulling off my shoes, “Right 
here — right at this inn, which I 
hunted up for the purpose of my ex- 
periment- — a group of cultists 
gathered on April thirtieth, Four- 
teen-seventy. Just four hundred and 
sixty-eight years ago today.” I 
leaned over to look at the time gauge 
on my camera. “I’m set for that 
exactly.” 

“Cultists?” repeated Astley, whom 
I knew of old as apt to clamp men- 
tally upon a single word that inter- 
ests him. “What sort of cultists?” 

“Contemporaries called them 
sorcerers and Satanists,” I told him. 
“But probably they had some sort of 
hand-me-down paganism from old 
Roman days. Something like the 
worship of Mithras.* At any rate, 
they were sacrificing an ox on that 
day, trying to bring rain down on 
their vineyards. 



* ChKrlee Oodfrey Leland. iu hU important 
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“1 have figui’ed it out like this — 
if they needed rain, then that par- 
ticular April thirtieth must have 
been bright and sunny, ideal for my 
reflection apparatus. They had an ox 
on the altar and from its substance 
I can reassemble my own tissues 
to house my personality again. The 
original molecules must, of course, 
have been dissipated somewhere 
along the route of the process in 
time. Is that all clear?” 

Astley nodded slowly and 1 stood 
up without a stitch of clothing. A 
pier-glass gave me back a tall pink 
image, lank but well muscled, 
crowned with ruffled hair of tawny 
gold. 

“Well, old man,” I said with what 
nonchalance I could manage though 
every nerve in me was tingling, 
“the machinery’s humming. Here I 
step into the past.” 

M y companion damped his 
pipe between his teeth but did 
not light it again. I could still see 
the disbelief in his eyes. 

“I hope you know what you’re 
about and won't do yourself much 
damage with that thing.” he 
grumbled. “Putting yourself into 
such a position isn't like experi- 
menting with rats or guinea pigs, 
you know.” 

“I haven’t experimented with rats 
or guinea pigs,” I informed him and 
stepped into the open framework. 

I turned on another switch and 
through the lens of alum flowed an 
ice-blue light, full of tiny flakes that 
did not warm my naked skin. 

“As a matter of fact,” I said in 
what I was sure was a parting mes- 
sage. “I’ve never experimented with 
anything. Astley, old boy, you are 
about to see the first operation of 
my time reflector upon any living 
organism.” 

Astley leaned forward, concern at 
last springing out all over his face. 
“If an>i;hing happens,” he protested 
quickly, “your family — ” 

“I have no family. All dead.” 




Flexing my bat-wings t sprang from 
the eaves of the house 
(CHAP. XII) 

With lifted hand I forestalled what 
else he was going to say. “Goodbye, 
Astley. Tomorrow, at this time, have 
a fresh veal carcass or a fat pig 
brought here. That’s for me to ma- 
terialize myself back.” 

And I stepped two paces forward 
— into and through the misty veil. 

At once I felt a helpless lightness, 
as though whisked off my feet by a 
great wave of the ocean. Glancing 
quickly behind me I momentarily 
saw the room and all in it, but some- 
how vague and transparent — the 
fading image of the walls, the win- 
dows, my openwork reflector-ap- 
paratus, Astley starting to his feet 
from the armchair. Then' all 
vanished into white light. 

'T’HAT white light beat upon me 
-*• with an intensity that was sick- 
ening. I tasted pungency, my fibers 
vibrated to a humming, bruising 
rhythm. 

There was a moment of hot pain, 
deafening noise, a glare of blinding 
radiance. 

Then peace, lassitude. Something 
seemed to materialize as a support 
under my feet. Again I saw the 
transparent ghost of a scene, this 
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time full of human figures. That 
too thickened, and I heard many 
voices, chattering excitedly. Then all 
was color, life, reality. 

One voice dominated the others, 
speaking in resonant Italian. '‘The 
miracle has come!” 



CHAPTER II 
The First Half Hour 



A t those words, all fell silent 
and gazed at me in awe. It 
seemed un^lievable but all this was 
happening to me in the back yard of 
— yes, of Tomasulo's tavern. It was 
a changed back yard though, domi- 
nated by a simpler newer building. 

I seemed to have trouble with my 
memory. It lagged as though I had 
been stunned. And the differences 
helped to confuse me. Here were no 
flagstones, no clutter of innkeeper’s 
jetsam — only a level stretch of turf, 
hedged around with some tall close 
bushes of greenery. And my audi- 
ence was grouped below rather than 
before me. I seemed to be standing 
high on a platform or pedestal of 
cut and moi^red stone. 

The altar of the ox-sacrificing 
cult! I had made the journey back 
through time from a Twentieth Cen-. 
tury that just now hung dim and 
veiled in my mind, like something I 
had known in childhood instead of 
brief seconds ago. 

“Kneel,” intoned the same voice 
that had hailed me as a miracle. 

At once the group before me 
dropped humbly down. There were 
a dozen or so of both sexes, most 
of them shabbily dressed. The men 
wore drab or faded blouses and 
smocks with patched hose on their 
legs. The women were untidily 
tricked out in full skirts, bodices 
and coifs or caps. Men and women 
alike wore long hair and several 
were as blond as myself. 



I was quite evidently taken for 
some strange manifestation of the 
god or spirit they worshiped. Realiz- 
ing this, I felt that I had an ad- 
vantage. I sprang lightly down from 
the altar. 

“Do not be afraid,” I told them in 
my best Italian. “Rise up. Which 
is the chief among you?” 

They came to their feet, in a shy 
grroup around me, and the tallest of 
them moved forward. “I am master 
of this coven,” he murmured re- 
spectfully, fixing me with shrewd 
calculating eyes. “What is your 
will?” 

“First, lend me that red cloak of 
yours.” 

He quickly unclasped it from 
about his throat. I draped it over 
my nakedness and felt more assured 
before this mixed audience. 

“Now,” I continued, “hark you 
all! Did you worship here because 
you sought a miraculous gift from 
heaven?” 

“Not from heaven exactly,” said 
the man who had given me his cloak. 

He was the best clad of the entire 
group, wearing plum-colored hose 
and a black velvet surcoat that fell 
to his knees. His naiTOW waist — he 
was an inch taller than I and gaunt 
as a rake — was clasped by a leather 
belt with a round silver buckle. 

His sharp face was decorated by 
a pointed beard of foxy red and 
above this jutted a fine-cut long 
nose. His eyes, so intent upon me. 
were large and deep, the wisest eyes 
I had ever seen. His broad brow, 
from which the hair receded as 
though beginning to wear away, was 
high and domed. 

There was something about him to 
suggest Shakespeare — Shake- 
speare’s face, that is. much more 
alert and enigmatic than generally 
pictured and set upon the body of 
Ichabod Crane. I describe him thus 
carefully because of the impression 
he made upon me then and because 
of the importance of the role he has 
since played in my life and career. 
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“Not from heaven,” he said again. 
“Rather from our Father in the 
Lowest.” He gestured downward 
with a big but graceful hand. “Why 
do you ask? Have you not been 
sent by him?” 

This was a definite challenge and I 
made haste to simulate a grasp of 
the situation. With an effort I re- 
membered the study I had made of 
this very incident, the prayer of a 
sorcerers' cult for rain on April 
30 , 1470 . 

“I am sent as your friend.” I an- 
nounced. “This ox, which you have 
offered — ” 

I gestured behind me toward the 
altar, then turned to look. The stones 
were bare save for a slight, dark 
moisture. I paused, thought quickly, 
and went on. 

“This ox, which you have offered, 
has been transmuted into me, so that 
I may be your friend and guest.” 

There was more truth in that than 
my interrogator in the velvet sur- 
coat thought, I told myself 
triumphantly. But I did not know 
him yet. I also congratulated my- 
self that there had been an entire 
ox, for my time reflector seemed 
to have left little of it after the 
process of reassembling. 

“As to the rain,” I finished, “that 
will come, doubt it not.” For I had 
seen, on the horizon beyond the 
lowest stretch of hedge, a lifting 
bank of cloud. 

“Thank you, Oh messenger!” 
breathed an elderly cultist at my 
side. “Thank you, thank you I” came 
prayerfully from the others. 

TTie lean spokesman bowed a little 
but I could discern the hint of a 
growing mockery in those deep 
brilliant eyes. 

“Your visit is far more than we 
poor worshipers had the presump- 
tion to hope for,” he said silkily. 
“Will you suffer these servants of 
the true belief to depart? And will 
you come with me to my poor dwell- 
ing yonder?” 

^ I nodded permission and he spoke 
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briefly in dismissal of the others. 
They retired through a gap in the 
hedge, respectfully but without the 
awe a miracle might be thought to 
call forth. I was surprised, even a 
little piqued. Then the rationaliza- 
tion came to me. 

This was the Fifteenth Century 
and the people were more naive, 
more credulous. They had come to 
this strange ceremony in expecta- 
tion of a wonder. And when it 
came— even when there was more 
than they had hoped for, as my 
volunteer host suggested — it did not 
prostrate them with emotional 
amazement. I was strange but I was 
understandable. 

W HEN the last had departed I 
faced the gaunt man. 1 have 
compared his body to that of Icha* 
bod Crane but he was surer of his 
long limbs than the schoolmaster of 
Sleepy Hollow. Indeed he seemed 
almost elegant with his feet planted 
wide apart and one big hand 
bracketed upon a bony hip. 

“How are you called?” I asked 
him. 

“My name is Guaracco,’* he said 
readily. “The master, I say, of the 
coven which has just done worship 
here. But if you are truly a mes- 
senger from him we delight to serve, 
why do you know not these things 
without my telling?” 

A sneer was in his voice and I 
felt that I had best establish my 
defenses. 

“Ser Guaracco.” I addressed him 
bleakly, “you will do well to show 
courtesy to me. I did not come here 
to be doubted.” 

“Assuredly you did not,” he 
agreed with a sort of triumphant 
good humor that yet made me un- 
easy. “And now, once more, will 
you come with me into my home?” 
He made another of his graceful 
gestures, this time toward the back 
door of the stone house that I knew 
for Tomasulo’s inn — at least for 
what would one day be Tomasulo's 
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inn. I nodded agreement and we 
walked together across the turf to 
the door. 

That thought of mine — ^for what 
would one day be Tomasulo’s inn. 
It behooved me to learn a new pro- 
cession of thought, one that came 
two ways to the present. I must 
remember not only from the past 
but from that future, four centuries 
off. 

I clarified the puzzle by calling to 
mina a fragment of conversation in 
Through the Looking-Glass. It read 
like this, I remembered : “It’s a poor 
sort of memory that only works 
backwards.” The White Queen had 
said that and, later, “Sometimes 
I’ve believed as many as six im- 

f ossible things before breakfast.” 
had never before realized the deep 
scientific philosophy of that delight- 
ful story. Meanwhile it might help 
clear the fog that hung so per- 
sistently in some chambers of my 
mind. 

My new acquaintance tapped 
softly on the door, which opened at 
once. Upon the threshold stood a 
tiny male creature in a dark gown- 
like garment. He was no larger 
than a child of nine and the bright 
face upturned to us might have 
seemed sweet if it had not reminded 
me of Guaracco’s. 

“Is this your son?” I asked my 
host. 

He laughed quietly. 

“Yes, Ambassador of the Powers 
Below. In some degree this is my 
son.” 

The little figure stood courteously 
aside and let us step into a dark nar- 
row corridor. Guaracco’s hand 
touched my arm through the folds 
of the borrowed cloak and I allowed 
myself to be guided down the pas- 
sageway into a room beyond. 

Here were dark decent hangings, 
a thick carpet, chairs, a settee and a 
table, on which lay some bulky and 
ancient-looking books. A single fat 
candle in a bronze sconce illuminated 
the room, for there was no window 



— only a barred air-hole at the top. 
Guaracco invited me to sit down 
with a sweep of his hand toward 
the settee. 

“I will offer you refreshment,” 
he announced and clapped his hands. 

From behind the hangings, evi- 
dently from a shadowed compart- 
ment beyond, darted a figure as 
small as the one that had admitted 
us to the house. But this one was 
hunched and misshapen with a 
pinched and aged-looking face set in 
the loose high collar of its gown. 

In its long, knob-knuckled hands 
was held a tray with a silver flagon 
and two goblets of blue glass. This 
tray was set upon the table, then the 
small figure made a quick exit with- 
out looking back. I had been unable 
to judge sex or age in the brief 
moment of the small one’s presence. 

Guaracco carefully poured red 
wine from the flagon. “You do not 
ask,” he commented smoothly, “if 
that was another of my sons.” 

I made no comment for I could 
think of none. Instead of growing 
clear my memory was becoming 
more scrambled and it "worried me. 
There was also a definite taste of 
menace in the atmosphere. Guaracco 
lifted one of the goblets and held 
it toward me. 

“He was as much my son as the 
other,” he said. “Take this one, Am- 
bassador. I daresay you will never 
drink another draught like it.” 

I took the goblet and he lifted 
the other. 

“I give you a toast,” he said, in a 
voice that suddenly rang with fierce 
mockery. “Sir, your immediate 
transportation to the floor of hell — 
the very place from which you ly- 
ingly claim to be sent!” 

It was too much. I rose quickly 
and set down the goblet on the table. 
My left hand, with which I am 
quickest and handiest, doubled into 
a fist. 

‘*Ser Guaracco,” I said harshly, 
“I have had enough of your dis- 
courtesy. You doubt my being of an-^ 
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other world, even though you saw 
me appear from the very substance 
of the ox upon the altar, so — ” 
“Enough of that falsehood,” he in- 
terrupted. 

Quickly but delicately he set his 



razor. They closed cpickly in upon 
me, iheir eyes glittering cruelly. 

Guaracco laughed calmly, the 
laugh of one who makes the final 
move in a winning game. “Before 
my familiars cut you into ounces,” 



I coiHhucted a realty workable distillery in my prison cell (CHAP. XVI) 



goblet down beside mine. Again he 
struck his palms together tw'ice. 

From the entrance to the passage 
darted the pretty little keeper of the 
doorway. From the opening behind 
the hangings sprang the withered- 
looking bringer of wine. Each held 
a long, thin blade, curved like a 
scimitar and plainly as keen as a 



he said, “you had best make con- 
fession of your motives.” 

“Confession?” I eclioed, amazed. 

“Exactly. Oh, miracles have hap- 
pened upon that altar before this — 
but it was I, Guaracco, who taxed 
my brain and my machine-shop to 
prei>are them. Now you come with- 
out my knowledge or leave. I do not 



